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spiritually superior international power, and is trained to
submission and abnegation of his private judgment. A
Roman'Catholic garrison would take its orders from Eng-
land and let her rule Ireland if England were Roman
Catholic. The Protestant garrison simply seizes on the
English power ; uses it for its own purposes; and occasion-
ally orders the English Government to remove an Irish
secretary who has dared to apply English ideas to the
affairs of the garrison. Whereupon the English Govern-
ment abjectly removes him, and implores him, as a gentle-
man and a loyal Englishman, not to reproach it in the
face of the Nationalist enemy.

Such incidents naturally do not shake the sturdy con-
viction of the Irish Protestant that he is more than a match
for any English Government in determination and intel-
ligence. Here, no doubt, he flatters himself; for his
advantage is not really an advantage of character, but of
comparative directness of interest, concentration of force
on one narrow issue, simplicity of aim, with freedom from
the scruples and responsibilities of world-politics. The
business is Irish business, not English; and he is Irish.
And his object, which is simply to secure the dominance
of his own caste and creed behind the power of England,
is simpler and clearer than the confused aims of English
Cabinets struggling ineptly with the burdens of empire,
and biassed by the pressure of capital anywhere rather than
in Ireland. He has no responsibility, no interest, no status
outside his own country and his own movement, which
means that he has no conscience in dealing with England;
whereas England, having a very uneasy conscience, and
many hindering and hampering responsibilities and interests
in dealing with him, gets bullied and driven by him, and
finally learns sympathy with Nationalist aims by her
experience of the tyranny of the Orange party.